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ideas. For instance, a lobster symbolizes long
life because, like an old man, its back is bent, or a
tai (carp fish) symbolizes good luck and courage
because it is brave and, though a gamey fish,
once it is caught it stoically submits. Now these
food gifts are often replaced by money.
Though it has been realized that the delivery
of a large number of kegs of sake on one's door
step, for instance, might be an inconvenience in
these modern times ^the enthusiasm for giving and
receiving katsuobushi has far from waned. Un-
like the food gifts presented in western countries,
a Japanese gives the practical things which make
up an everyday meal and hardly a meal goes by
but what a housewife can use katsuobusbi in shav-
ing form as a flavouring, or as a soup stock. Of
course dried seaweed, fruit, bean paste cakes, dried
squid, cuttlefish, chestnuts and innumerable other
delicacies may find their way into one's home,
but by and large the wooden, musty-looking
katsuobushi is the most popular food gift which
has survived from ancient times*
What cheese is to the Dutch, katsuobusbi is
to the Japanese, Just as formerly the Japanese
questioned the foreigner about a certain strong-
smelling, moulded curd called cheese, so the
foreigner is still questioning the Japanese about